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poses ran far deeper. All of the Indian peoples, of
whatever name or relationships, from the Lakes to
the Gulf and from the Alleghanies to the Rockies,
were to be organized in a single, permanent con-
federacy. This union, furthermore, was to con-
sist, not of chieftains, but of the warriors; and its
governing body was to be a warriors' congress, an
organ of genuine popular rule. Joint ownership
of all Indian lands was to be assumed by the con-
federacy, and the piecemeal cession of territory by
petty tribal chiefs, under pressure of government
agents, was to be made impossible. Only thus,
Tecumseh argued, could the red man hope to hold
his own in the uneven contest that was going
on.

The plan was brilliant, even though impractic-
able. Naturally, it did not appeal instantly to the
chieftains, for it took away tribal independence
and undermined the chieftain's authority. Be-^
sides, its author was not a chief, and had no sanc-
tion of birth or office. Its success was dependent on
the building of an intertribal association such as
Indian history had never known. And while there
was nothing in it which contravened the professed
policy of the United States, it ran counter to the
irrepressible tendency of the advancing white